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nature of which they were studying. And they had to answer: "It
is just what answers to our physical or mechanical laws/'1 But
then what are the physicaTlaws a description of? Are they the
description of what they postulate? That is, are they the descrip-
tion of a hypothesis without which they cannot be true? If they
are themselves hypotheses, is matter a unifying hypothesis of
these hypotheses? If so, one can easily see the circle in the argu-
ment, and the falsity of the statement that scientific laws are
mere descriptions. Science can be positivistic only provisionally,
just as one can be realist only provisionally. We are driven to
conclude that science, like mathematics, is a system of axioms,
assumptions and deductions; it may start from being, but later
leaves it to itself, and ends in the formulation of a hypothetical
reality that has nothing to do with existence; or it is the dis-
covery of an ideal being which is, of course, present in what we
call actuality, and renders it an existence for us only by being
present in it. The former alternative seems to be the view towards
which some philosophers of science, like Levy, are tending. True
to his mathematics, he tells us that science has nothing to do
with truth and existence. Unlike the neo-Kantian Rickert, he
would not accept that das Seiende is its problem. He writes:
"Truth is a dangerous word to incorporate within the vocabulary
of science. It drags with it, in its train, ideas of permanence and
immutability that are foreign to the spirit of a study that is
essentially an historically changing movement, and that relies so
much on practical examination within restricted circumstances.
If it is to say that the universe is ever changing, that a situation
once gone never returns, then it is stupid to refer to the Laws of
Science, based upon such simple permanencies as measuring rods
and clocks, as if each could equally embody Truth. Truth is an
absolute notion that science, which is not concerned with any
such pennanency, had better leave alone. The function of science
is to find the scope of environment, the isolate, that would make a
stated law applicable."* But is not this isolate an ideal situation
created by the scientists through abstraction? It is certainly
difficult to expect its repetition in nature, if, as it is allowed,
nature is ever changing.
We are here reminded of Meyerson's criticism of scientific
explanation   He maintains that scientific explanation aims at
1 J. A. Thomson: Science To-day, p. 371.
* The Universe of Science, pp. 206-7.
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